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IS THERE A SELF-CONSISTENT NEW TESTAMENT 
ESCHATOLOGY? 

By George B. Stevens, 
Yale University. 

In order to answer this question, it will be necessary briefly 
to review the various New Testament references to the future 
world, or age. For this purpose it will be convenient to dis- 
tribute the material to be examined under a number of distinct 
topics. The first of these, on account of its prominence in the 
New Testament, will naturally be : 

THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 

It is well known that the expectation of a speedy return of 
Christ to earth was practically universal in the early church. In 
almost every New Testament book the confident hope of this 
glorious event is expressed. We will first observe the prophecies 
of his speedy return to earth which, in the synoptic gospels, are 
attributed to Jesus himself. According to Matthew, after Jesus 
had instructed his disciples concerning the work for which he 
was sending them out, he added : " Verily I say unto you, ye 
shall not have gone through the cities of Israel till the Son of 
man be come" (Matt. 10:23). All the synoptists record, in 
connection with Peter's confession at Caesarea Philippi, a predic- 
tion of Jesus in which he declares that he will come back to 
earth in glory, attended by angels, and adds (according to Mat- 
thew): "Verily, I say unto you, there be some of them that 
stand here which shall in no wise taste of death, till they see 
the Son of man coming in his kingdom" (Matt. 16:28). The 
language in Mark and Luke is less definite : "till they see the 
kingdom of God come with power" (Mark 9:1); "till they see 
the kingdom of God" (Luke 9:27). That these more general 
phrases, however, were understood to refer to the personal, 
visible advent of Christ is quite certain from the fact that the 
previous verses speak of his " coming in the glory of his Father 
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with the holy angels" (Mark 8:38; Luke 9:26). The paral- 
lelism of the two terms "coming of his kingdom" and "com- 
ing in glory with the angels" shows that, for the minds of the 
synoptists, they were synonymous. 

In the great eschatological discourse, common, in substance, 
to all the synoptists, it is, again, Matthew who is most explicit 
in reporting Jesus as teaching that he would return to earth in 
glory in the near future. As the discourse stands, after Jesus 
had described the destruction of Jerusalem and its various 
attendant evils and sufferings, he added that immediately after 
these events the signs of his coming would appear and men 
should "see the Son of man coming on the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory" (Matt. 24:29, 30). Mark is less 
explicit in connecting this coming immediately with Jerusalem's 
overthrow. In his rendering of the discourse it is "in those 
days, after that tribulation" that the advent will occur (13 : 24). 
Luke has : "And then shall they see the Son of man coming," 
etc. (21:27). All the synoptists are equally explicit in describ- 
ing a visible, glorious, personal return of Jesus on the clouds. 

Once more, during Jesus' trial, when the high-priest demanded 
whether he was the Christ, he replied (according to Matthew): 
"Thou hast said: nevertheless I say unto you, Henceforth ye 
shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and 
coming on the clouds of heaven" (Matt. 26:64). Mark is not 
less clear and emphatic: "Ye shall see the Son of man sitting 
at the right hand of power, and coming with the clouds of 
heaven" (14:62). Luke has: "But from henceforth shall the 
Son of man be seated at the right hand of the power of God" 
(22:69). 

There are several other scattered passages in which the sud- 
denness, nearness, and outward splendor of the parousia are 
asserted (Matt. 24:37-39; Luke 17:24, 26; 18:8). The par- 
ables which make use of the figure of a lord returning to his 
servants are, quite uniformly, applied to the second advent. 
Matthew so construes the parable of the Talents (25:31). Luke 
gives a similar turn to the parable of the Unjust Judge (18:8), 
and to other parabolic sayings (12:35, 38. 4°). 
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The synoptists thus represent Jesus as explicitly declaring 
that he would return to earth, in power and glory, during the 
lifetime of many to whom he spoke; more particularly that he 
would come on the clouds immediately after Jerusalem's fall; 
and even that from the very time of his trial — the phrases are: 
o7r' apn (Matthew) and: airb tou vvv (Luke) — he would be 
seen coming on the clouds of heaven. What doctrine of the 
Lord's parousia can be derived from these data ? Can any view 
of it be framed which will be harmonious with itself or accordant 
with the facts? 

Only three hypotheses seem possible. The first is that Jesus 
himself shared the popular, Jewish, apocalyptic view as to the 
coming and triumph of his kingdom. He believed that he 
should soon return to earth to consummate his work, and the 
early church built its hopes on his assurances. The gospels 
have correctly reported him. He said what they attribute to 
him, but he was mistaken. A second view would be that his 
language about his coming " on the clouds," " with the angels," 
etc., is to be taken figuratively. He did not really mean to 
teach that he would return, personally and visibly, in the near 
future. Some reach a similar conclusion on the theory of the 
" perspective of prophecy" — that certain events may appear to 
be near because the future is seen in one view and chronological 
relations are overlooked. Many have sought to show that 
Christ did come, in the sense meant by him, during the genera- 
tion then living, and, especially, after the fall of Jerusalem. 
Others deduce from these considerations the idea of various 
" comings " of Christ, or even that of a progressive, continuous 
coming. A third view holds that exegesis can assign no mean- 
ing to the synoptic passages except that of a visible, personal 
return, and that, since this did not occur, we must suppose that 
the first Christians misunderstood Jesus and attributed to his 
language about the progress of his kingdom or crises in its advance 
the apocalyptic and catastrophic notions of the kingdom's 
triumph which were current in Judaism. 

That the early church in general expected just what the 
synoptists appear to describe — a personal, visible advent — 
admits of no doubt. The disciples gazed after their ascended 
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Lord into heaven in the assurance that he would soon return 
(Acts 1 :ii). Paul described the Lord's coming as a "descent 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God" (1 Thess. 4:16), and expressed the 
confident hope of surviving the event (vs. 15). The church of 
a later time was not less emphatic in asserting both the near- 
ness and the catastrophic character of Christ's advent. It was 
to be accompanied by a great noise and a world-consuming con- 
flagration (2 Pet. 3:10). Even more lurid, if possible, is the 
picture of Messiah's coming to judgment in the Apocalypse 
(14:14-20; 19:15). 

In the gospel of John, however, we scarcely meet a trace of 
this apocalyptic coming. There Christ " comes " to the believer 
in the gift of the Spirit (14:18; 16:7), or, possibly, at his 
death (14:3), and the beholding of him in his glory which his 
disciples shall experience is spiritual (16 : 16, 22). 

The question now arises : Can a consistent doctrine of 
Christ's coming be deduced from these scriptural data ? No 
doubt it can be done, if one looks persistently enough at some 
of the facts and disregards others with equal persistency. Who 
has not heard Adventist preachers argue thus : The New Testa- 
ment repeatedly teaches, in the plainest terms, that Christ is 
coming soon; therefore, if you believe the Bible, you must 
believe that he is coming soon. The circumstance that the New 
Testament statements were uttered and recorded centuries ago is 
passed over in silence. Numerous plausible books have been 
written to show that the New Testament predictions have been 
fulfilled; that Christ did come within the period of the first 
Christian generation ; but by what exegesis, defying grammar 
and lexicon, is this case made out! Others tell us that the 
synoptic passages do not mean that Jesus' coming was to occur in 
the near future; "immediately" means "suddenly" and "genera- 
tion " means " race " : " this Jewish race, or, even, this human 
race, shall not pass away till all these things be accomplished." 
The dictionary must not impede the good work of harmonizing. 

Only historical criticism can contribute anything of value to 
the problem to which the passages cited give rise. Exegesis 
can only conclude : The language is explicit ; the passages, as 
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they stand, affirm that Jesus repeatedly declared that he would 
return to earth in glory during the lifetime of many of his con- 
temporaries. The whole New Testament shows that the early 
church cherished this belief and put it in the forefront of its 
teaching. Now, if Jesus taught as he is represented, he must 
not only have prophesied events which did not happen, but he 
must have entertained a view of his kingdom like that current in 
Jewish messianism, and, moreover, a self-contradictory view, 
since his general teaching concerning the kingdom's nature is 
quite irreconcilable with the catastrophic, apocalyptic concep- 
tion attributed to him. Theology can derive no view of Christ's 
coming from the letter of the New Testament which is either 
self-consistent or accordant with fact. The consistency and 
accuracy of the New Testament representations on this subject 
have always been demonstrated by means of torturing the text 
and defying the laws of language. It is impossible to see how 
this procedure could have escaped the charge of disingenuous- 
ness but for the apologetic uses which it was intended to serve, 
and one can only wonder whether it could ever have obtained 
the consent and advocacy of candid men in any other realm than 
that of theology. If the teaching of Jesus on this subject is to 
be defended as self-consistent and true to fact, it must be done 
by going behind the sayings attributed to him by the evangel- 
ists, and showing by critical methods how these alleged sayings 
must be judged by his general teaching concerning his kingdom, 
and how easy and natural it was that the apocalyptic ideas cur- 
rent in Judaism should have been attributed to him. The facts 
absolutely disprove the baseless a priori theory of an inerrant 
report of Jesus' words, and the higher criticism is proving itself 
the best and only successful defender of the truth and consist- 
ency of his teaching. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

There is but one passage in the synoptic gospels in which 
the resurrection is spoken of at length (Mark 12: 18-27; Matt. 
22:23-33; Luke 20:27-40). The Sadducees, who disbelieved 
in a resurrection of the dead, sought to show the absurdity of 
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the doctrine by asking: If a woman is married, successively, to 
seven brothers, to which of them will she belong in the resurrec- 
tion ? Jesus replied that the objection proceeded in ignorance 
of their own Scriptures and in forgetfulness of the power of 
God. In the Pentateuch — the sacred Scripture of the sect — 
God is described as the God of the patriarchs. They must, 
therefore, still exist. The resurrection which Jesus here asserts, 
as against the Sadducees, is the triumph of life over death. 
Nothing is said of the mode or conditions of the resurrection, 
except that they who rise from the dead "neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage; but are as angels in heaven" (Mark 12 : 25). 
The teaching is : There is a future life ; death does not terminate 
human existence. The other incidental allusions to the subject 
in the synoptists are not more definite. 

Paul's teaching lays chief stress upon the corporeal aspect of 
the resurrection, because the Corinthian objectors could not 
conceive of the soul as dwelling in a body in the spirit-world 
(1 Cor. 15:35). The apostle's argument is directed to prove the 
reasonableness of believing that in the future life the soul will 
possess an embodiment as well suited to that sphere as the 
present body is adapted to this. But neither in the synoptists 
nor in Paul is the resurrection conceived as the resuscitation of 
the body. Both sources speak of the resurrection of persons and 
of their rising "from among the dead" (e« vexp&v). It is the 
person that rises, and he rises from the abode or state of the 
dead. The doctrine is conceived under a form which is deter- 
mined by the Jewish conception of Sheol, or underworld. This 
realm of death shall not hold man captive ; he shall rise from 
it into a sphere of light and life. When this resurrection occurs, 
he shall (according to Paul) receive his " heavenly house," the 
"spiritual body." But this " clothing" of the soul with a body 
is only an aspect, or accompaniment, of resurrection. The res- 
urrection proper is the rising of the person or spirit from the 
realm of death. Though in connection with the resurrection of 
Christ great stress is laid upon the fact that his reanimated body 
came forth from the grave, even this is not that in which his 
resurrection primarily consisted. It consisted in the fact that 
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death did not retain dominion over him, that his soul was not 
left in Hades, and his bodily resurrection was the tangible proof 
of this personal resurrection from the state of death. 

This rising of the dead from the underworld is usually rep- 
resented in the New Testament as a future, eschatological event. 
But in the fourth gospel another conception meets us, though 
the resurrection of the last day is also recognized. In this gos- 
pel eternal life is regarded as a present possession and resurrec- 
tion as an aspect of the bestowment and realization of that life : 
"The hour cometh, and now is, when the dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God ; and they that hear shall live " (John 
5:25). When Martha said that she knew her brother would 
rise " in the resurrection at the last day," Jesus answered : " I 
am the resurrection and the life" — that is, the power of a present 
resurrection (11 : 24, 25). Yet, elsewhere, the common view of 
a future day of resurrection is recognized (5 : 28, 29). 

Whether all men, or only the righteous, are to be raised from 
the dead was a disputed point in Jewish eschatology. A strong 
argument can be made, from the New Testament, on either side 
of the question. According to Luke, Jesus spoke of the " resur- 
rection of the just" (14:14) and of those who should be 
"accounted worthy to attain" to the resurrection, because they 
are sons of God and, therefore, sons of the resurrection (20 : 35, 
36). These expressions certainly suggest a resurrection for the 
righteous only; yet Luke, and he alone, reports Jesus as saying : 
" Now he is not the God of the dead, but of the living : for all 
live unto him" (20:38) — evidently an assertion of a general 
resurrection. In like manner Luke reports Paul as teaching 
" that there shall be a resurrection both of the just and unjust " 
(Acts 24 : 15), and yet in Paul's epistles there is no intimation 
of a resurrection of the wicked. Indeed, Paul's arguments for the 
resurrection in 1 Cor., chap. 1 5, and elsewhere, are wholly based on 
the believer's relation to Christ. Because he lives we shall live. 
This argument is entirely inapplicable to unbelievers. If he held 
to a resurrection of all men, he must have held it on other 
grounds than those presented in his arguments. In the fourth 
gospel a general resurrection is recognized in 5 : 29, but the con- 
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nection of the doctrine of resurrection with that of eternal life, 
which is secured only by union with Christ, furnishes a strong 
consideration in favor of the other view. 1 Some suppose that a 
double resurrection, probably separated by a millennial period, is 
favored by 1 Thess. 4 : 16, 17, and 1 Cor. 15 : 23, 24 ; but without 
sufficient reason. This theory of a double resurrection and an 
intervening millennium, a survival of Judaism, is represented in 
the New Testament only in Rev. 20 : 1-10. 

The kernel of Jesus' doctrine of resurrection is : the victory 
of life over death. No mention is made of the corporeal aspect 
of resurrection, save in the exceptional passage, John 5 : 28, 
already noticed. If the fourth gospel is a trustworthy tradition, 
he represented this triumph as possible here and now. With 
this idea we can harmonize the common conception of a future 
resurrection day, subsequent to Christ's coming, only by regard- 
ing the latter as some crisis or consummation. Whether Jesus 
asserted the resurrection of all men it is impossible to determine 
with certainty. Paul's arguments and the prevalent Johannine 
conceptions leave it doubtful if they contemplated the resur- 
rection of all men. We can only say that if all men are to be 
raised, the conditions and accompaniments of their resurrection 
must be very different from those which Paul has described ; 
that is, Paul's arguments for resurrection can have no application 
to the wicked. 

Is the resurrection a present and continuous process or a 
future event ? Is it for the good only, or for good and bad 
alike ? Is it a resurrection of the person from the world of the 
dead, or of the body from the grave (as in John 5 : 28 and Rev. 
20 : 13) ? Are all men to be raised at once, or does the resur- 
rection of the just precede that of others ? These are some of 
the questions to which the New Testament passages give rise. 
Both views, on either side of each of these questions, have been 
widely held and defended from the New Testament — and, in no 

'The variations of this (5:28, 29) and other passages {e.g., 6:39, 40, 44, 54; 
12 : 48) from the usual Johannine view of the coming and resurrection have occasioned 
suspicions of their genuineness on the part of many scholars, as Holtzmann and Wendt. 
They are regarded as accommodations to the popular eschatology. See Charles, 
Eschatology, p. 371, who expresses a similar opinion. 
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case, without some show of evidence. The truth is that there 
was a considerable variety of views respecting these points in 
the early church, as there had been in Judaism, and these various 
views have left their traces in the New Testament. So far as 
our sources enable us to judge, the least specific and most com- 
prehensive teaching on the subject was that of Jesus. He asserted 
the truth of a future life, since God is the living God and the God 
of the living ; but it is improbable that he dwelt on times and 
seasons or on the external aspects of the life to come. That life 
shall vanquish death is the message of Jesus concerning the 
future and the content of Christian hope. In the thought and 
life of the believing community this hope was apprehended and 
expressed in various ways which are quite incapable of being 
brought into formal agreement. And why should the thoughts 
of men agree then any more than now ? Why may not Paul 
have views and arguments that are his own ? Who would not 
expect that the apocalyptist should present some ideas peculiar 
to the type of literature and thought in whose atmosphere he 
lived ? 

THE JUDGMENT. 

The prevailing New Testament representation concerning 
the judgment is that it is to occur on a certain day at the end 
of the present world-period. This was the Jewish view, with 
the difference that the Jews believed that the judgment would 
occur in connection with what we call Christ's first advent ; the 
Christians, of course, associated it with his return, or second 
coming. The almost uniform order of events is : the parousia, 
the resurrection, the judgment. Each of these is a definite 
future event, and together they mark the end or consummation 
of the present age. By the apostolic church they were regarded 
as near. The time before they should happen was short. 

The judgment is dwelt upon at length in but one passage in 
the synoptics (Matt. 25: 31-46), and that is found in Matthew 
only. It is a pictorial description of the Son of man returning 
to earth in glory, attended by myriads of angels, and approving 
or condemning men according as they have or have not shown 
kindness toward his "brethren." It is not strange that inter- 
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preters should have been able to reach no agreement as to the 
intended import of this judgment scene. Some hold that it is a 
description of the judgment of professing Christians, the coun- 
terfeit being distinguished from the genuine by the tests of 
love and service. Many maintain, on the contrary, that it is a 
judgment of the heathen whereby they are approved or con- 
demned according to their treatment of Christ's disciples. The 
more common opinion has been that the judgment of all men is 
intended to be depicted. When one carefully considers the 
arguments by which each of these views is supported, it is 
apparent that a plausible case can be made for them all, while 
each is beset with no little difficulty. The probability is that the 
evangelist contemplated the parable as a picture of "a universal 
judgment, but that, originally, it related to non-Christians only. 
The passage appears to be a pictorial expansion of the words 
which Matthew makes a part of the charge to the disciples : 
"And whosoever shall give to drink unto one of these little 
ones a cup of cold water only, in the name of a disciple, verily 
I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose his reward" (10:42). 
The same saying, in briefer form, is found in each of the other 
gospels, in different connections (see Mark 9: 41; Luke 10: 16; 
John 13 : 20). A statement of the test of approval or rejection 
which was applied to the unconverted to whom Jesus' disciples 
were sent, is thus expanded into a description of a universal 
assize. It should be added that Matthew connects a number of 
other sayings of Jesus with the " day of judgment " of which no 
such application is made by the other synoptists [cf. Matt. 7:21- 
23 with Luke 13:25-27; Matt. 12 : 33-37 with Luke 6:43-47). 
But whatever may have been the origin and history of the 
conception of a simultaneous, future judgment of all men, there 
is no question of its practical universality in the apostolic 
church. It meets us, again and again, in the teaching of Paul 
[e.g., Acts 17:31; Rom. 2:5). It appears even in the Johan- 
nine writings, as do also, subordinately, the future, personal 
"coming" of Christ and the resurrection " in the last day" (John 
12:48; 1 John 2: 28; 4:17). On the other hand, we meet 
here another conception of judgment analogous to the Johan- 
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nine view of the "coming" and the resurrection, already noticed. 
The prevailing representation in John is that the divine judg- 
ment is a present and continuous fact. The judgment of the 
world is now (John 12:31). "For judgment came I into this 
world," said Jesus (9 : 39) ; "As I hear, I judge : and my judg- 
ment is righteous" (5 : 30) ; "Yea, and if I judge, my judgment 
is true" (8 : 16). The evangelist himself thus sums up the doc- 
trine of the judgment which Christ executes : " And this is the 
judgment, that the light is come into the world, and men loved 
the darkness rather than the light ; for their works were evil " 

(3:i9)- 

Now, these two conceptions of the judgment are not, neces- 
sarily, contradictory; but they are very different. It is conceiv- 
able that the testing process which goes forward in the life of 
men by virtue of the light which comes to them should reach its 
culmination at some future crisis, and yet, after all allowance 
has been made for figurative language, the conception of a 
simultaneous judgment for all men is a very difficult one. The 
conception has a distinctly Jewish look. It is of a piece with the 
ideas of a physical return on the clouds and of the simultaneous 
coming forth of all the dead from their graves. Several con- 
siderations make us hesitate to think that Jesus himself cast his 
idea of his judicial function into this extremely apocalyptic form. 
They are such as these : ( 1 ) the impossibility of forming any 
consistent view of the scope of Matt. 25 : 31-46, as the passage 
now stands ; (2) the precise correspondence of this passage, 
in idea and language, with sayings of Jesus which do not refer 
to an eschatological judgment; (3) the tendency observable 
in Matthew to refer any and all judicial sayings to the judg- 
ment day ; (4) the fact that eschatological judgment is closely 
coupled, in the synoptic gospels, with the parousia, and is conse- 
quently involved in some of the difficulties which attend the 
references of the synoptic tradition to that subject ; and, finally, 
(5) the presentation in John of a far more comprehensive con- 
ception of Christ's judgment (as of the parousia and resur- 
rection). 

Such, at any rate, are some of the phenomena which meet 
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us, in connection with the idea of judgment, on the pages of the 
New Testament. They give rise to a difficult historical and 
critical problem. That problem is a part of the general inquiry: 
How far did the views and ideals of Jesus coincide with the cur- 
rent popular Jewish ideas ? It may seem an ungracious task to 
raise difficulties which one cannot solve, but I am merely addu- 
cing facts that bear upon the question which I have undertaken 
to discuss. I do not, however, regard it as a useless work to set 
before ourselves as plainly as possible the various elements of a 
problem and to point out in what region the chief difficulties lie. 
Too long have the problems of eschatology been settled as the 
Irish lawyer refuted his opponent, by " denying the facts," or, 
at least, such of them as were inconvenient. The judgment of 
the world was commonly conceived, in the early church, as a 
great general assize before the throne of God, attended by dread 
and startling phenomena ; but there also survived another con- 
ception, that of a continued judgment of men by the power of 
Christ's light and truth. Which seems more germane to the 
teaching and work of Christ ? How essential to the Christian 
principle of judgment is the determination of "times and sea- 
sons " ? As the kernel of the teaching about the parousia is the 
assurance of the triumph of Christ's kingdom, and that of the 
teaching concerning resurrection is the certainty of immortality, 
so the teaching concerning judgment centers in the principle 
that human life and action bring forth fruit after their kind 
and that every man shall receive from God his just recom- 
pense of reward. Eschatological programs are products of 
Christianized Judaism — survivals in the apostolic time and in 
all subsequent times, including our own, of the age of apoca- 
lyptic. 

THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 

There could be no better proof of the impracticability of 
constructing from the New Testament a program of the future 
than is furnished by the discussion of the question of an inter- 
mediate state. Some interpreters are confident that the doctrine 
can be deduced from the New Testament ; others are quite as 
certain that not a trace of it can be found there. There could 
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hardly be such a difference of opinion as this among critical 
interpreters, if the language of the New Testament were clear 
either for or against the doctrine. The early church, in general, 
held to a middle state in which righteous souls underwent puri- 
fication and in which, according to some, the wicked might be 
recovered. Out of this idea was developed the Roman Catholic 
doctrine of purgatory. The Reformers rejected the doctrine of 
a middle state between death and the final judgment altogether, 
so as to leave no place where purgatory or a possible recovery 
of any soul could be located. This became the orthodox 
Protestant view, as in the Westminster Confession, which 
allows but two places for souls, heaven and hell, and declares 
that the righteous "do immediately pass into glory," where they 
still await in heaven the resurrection and the judgment. The 
wicked go directly to hell. Dr. Shedd informs us that, until the 
judgment, the good exist in a disembodied state in heaven and 
the wicked in a similar condition in hell. Many modern theolo- 
gians have revived the doctrine of an intermediate state ; some 
in connection with the idea of progressive sanctification for the 
righteous ; others as a basis of the theory of continued proba- 
tion ; and still others without advocating or, in some instances, 
even admitting either possibility. 

But the New Testament proof! The rich man was "in 
Hades" (Luke 16:23). The penitent thief was to be with 
Christ "in Paradise" (Luke 23:43). Paul speaks of descend- 
ing "into the abyss" to bring Christ up (Rom. 10:7), and of 
Christ's descent "into the lower parts of the earth" (Eph. 4:9); 
while Peter declares that Christ went and preached "to the 
spirits in prison," or "to the dead" (1 Pet. 3:19; 4:6). But, 
on the other hand, it is argued : The first passage is in a par- 
able, and, besides, Lazarus is not said to have been in Hades. 
Paradise does not necessarily mean a middle state. Paul's 
reference to the " abyss " is in a rhetorical passage, the meaning 
of which is : Christ is not afar off, but near. As for " the 
lower parts of the earth," the phrase denotes only the earth 
itself, which is conceived as lower in contrast with heaven from 
which Christ descended. And since Augustine pointed out the 
dogmatic consequences of admitting that Christ made the offer 
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of salvation to the dead, it has been considered proper to hold 
that Christ preached per alium (Noah) to the antediluvians who 
are now dead. Moreover, does not Paul speak of the believer's 
entrance, at death, into the immediate presence of Christ (2 Cor. 
5:6; Phil. 1 : 23)? What can this mean but heaven itself, the 
final state of blessedness ? By analogy a similar conclusion is 
reached concerning the wicked. Sometimes the maxim "after 
death judgment" (Heb. 9 127) is appealed to as excluding an 
intermediate state ; but, of course, the same application of it 
would equally exclude the idea of a final judgment at the end of 
the present world-age. 

If, now, we inquire what view of the subject the general rep- 
resentations of the resurrection and the judgment in the New 
Testament require, this question would arise : On the tradi- 
tional Protestant view that all souls, at death, go directly to 
their final place or state, and are immediately either "made 
perfect in holiness" or consigned to "eternal torments and utter 
darkness" {Westm. Con/., xxxii), what room is left for a judg- 
ment at which the good and evil are "separated" (Matt. 25 : 32) 
and the two classes appointed to their appropriate destinies ? 
If, from the moment of death, all souls are in their final place 
or state, either of happiness or woe, what is left for a judgment 
to decide ? Obviously, nothing is left. Nor can the New Testa- 
ment teaching concerning judgment or an actual determination 
of destiny be harmonized with the theory that souls which have 
been countless ages in heaven shall experience the resurrection 
and judgment. On this view, moreover, the resurrection is 
regarded solely in its corporeal aspect (as it is not in the New 
Testament), and the theory contradicts Paul's great contention 
that the resurrection is necessary to the perfection of the per- 
sonal life in the world to come. The theory in question must 
either deny this or admit that the disembodied hosts of heaven 
are not perfect. This horn of the dilemma seems excluded, 
since it is held as axiomatic that the good are, at death, "made 
perfect." But, perhaps, it would be held (though I have not 
happened to meet this contention) that they are made perfect 
only "in holiness," not in other respects. 

It ought to be added that the problem of a middle state, as 
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it presents itself to a modern mind, could hardly have been 
present to the New Testament writers, who looked for the end 
of the world in the near future. So far as the New Testament 
is concerned, our question is rather one of inference than of 
direct proof. Which view comports best with the New Testa- 
ment eschatology as a whole ? is our question. Another is : 
which is more accordant with the Christian concept of God and 
our knowledge of the methods of God in this world ? The pre- 
vailing New Testament view of resurrection and judgment, as 
well as the passages in I Peter, strongly favor a middle state ; 
but the supposed allusions to it by our Lord and by Paul are 
extremely doubtful. The Jewish idea of Sheol would furnish a 
certain presumption in favor of such a doctrine and might have 
been the basis of it, but it cannot be proved that the New Testa- 
ment writers in general cherished the idea. At any rate, they 
have not made it clear that they did so. 

What inferences, if any, concerning the nature and signifi- 
cance of an intermediate state does the New Testament require 
or suggest ? I regard the eschatological beliefs of the first age 
as distinctly favorable to the doctrine ; but no man can prove 
that most of the New Testament writers themselves so regarded 
the matter. How natural, therefore, that interpreters should have 
explained the passages in question in accord with the demands 
of their dogmatic systems ! The Christian world has never been 
able to agree whether, according to the New Testament, there 
is or is not an intermediate state. What better proof could there 
be that, in this important point, the making of a clear and self- 
consistent eschatological program out of biblical materials is 
impossible ? 

CONTINUED "PROBATION." 

On the theory which excludes an intermediate state, there 
can be no continued probation. In order to disprove the pos- 
sibility of such a state, however, it would be necessary to show, 
not only that the New Testament is silent concerning it, but that 
it positively excludes it. If, now, the possibility of a middle state 
— a condition in which men have not yet reached their final 
destiny — is admitted, the question arises whether that state 
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would not also involve the possibility of moral improvement and 
even of moral recovery. The dogmatist does well to deny an 
intermediate state altogether as the surest means of excluding 
the possibility of any moral change for any soul after death. 
The only sure way to exclude moral probation from the coming 
age is to leave it no place to locate. Our inquiry is : Assuming 
that the New Testament permits the idea of a middle state, can 
it be proved that the day of moral opportunity does or does not, 
in all cases, end at death ? 

The arguments of theologians for and against the theory of 
continued moral opportunity in the future life illustrate the 
difficulty of framing, with New Testament materials, an escha- 
tology which shall be totus, teres atque rotundus. The traditional 
argument is, first, e silentio, and then from such sayings as : 
"after death judgment" (not the judgment — there is no 
article) ; men shall "give account of the deeds done in the body," 
that is, the issues of the judgment are dependent upon the 
choices and deeds of men in this present life only. Per contra, it 
is said : The object of Christ must be to save the lost, whether 
inhabitants of earth or not ; it is not said : He that hears not, 
but he that believes not, shall be condemned ; death did not 
end the day of grace for those whom Christ raised from the 
dead ; if the people of Tyre and Sidon would have repented, 
had they heard the gospel, then, if they are condemned, they 
are condemned for not hearing, that is, for lack of opportunity, 
which was not their fault ; if only one sin shall not be forgiven 
either in this or in the coming age, then, probably, other sins may 
be forgiven. Moreover, it is argued : The passages in i Peter 
plainly state that Christ preached the gospel, that is, offered 
salvation, to the dead; neither the "antediluvian" nor the 
predicatio damnatoria interpretation can stand the tests of gram- 
mar and lexicon ; and, finally, we are told that, according to the 
New Testament, men are to be judged by their relation to 
Christ, and, in this world millions of men have no such knowl- 
edge of him as would make such a test possible; hence we 
must suppose that they will have a "Christian judgment" in the 
world to come. Arguments, on the one side, to show that, if 
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final destiny is not in every case fixed at death the motives for 
living a good life and for converting and civilizing the heathen 
would be weakened or destroyed, and those, on the other, to 
prove that justice would require that those who have no oppor- 
tunity to know and accept Christ here should have it hereafter, 
are of a more general character, and can scarcely be called 
exegetical. More germane to our inquiry is the dispute over 
the New Testament teaching that through Christ only can men 
be saved. This the future probationists take strictly: destiny is 
settled only by a conscious, personal acceptance or rejection of 
Christ. Their opponents who do not take the Calvinistic short-cut 
and declare that destiny is settled by an eternal decree of God, 
reply that "Christ" means also conscience and the light of 
nature ; these are " the essential Christ." 

All such points are interesting and proper subjects of dis- 
cussion, but they are broadly suggestive on the question whether 
the New Testament writers had a definite view on the topic 
under discussion. If so, they have so veiled it in their writings 
that, with the best intentions, interpreters cannot determine, with 
any approach to unanimity, which side they took. If the New 
Testament plainly teaches : no moral opportunity (" probation ") 
beyond death, it ought to be possible to show it in some clearer 
way than by the drawing of inferences from a few phrases. If, 
on the other hand, the opposite doctrine is the biblical one, it 
ought to be capable of proof. Our more conservative dogma- 
ticians and exegetes confidently take the former view ; almost 
all German scholars (and many others), the latter. When, a 
few years ago, the discussion of this point was arousing so much 
excitement, and the very existence of motives to Christian life 
and work was thought to be at stake, it was common for the dis- 
putants to challenge their opponents to prove their positions by 
New Testament quotations. The controlling editor of one 
religious journal boldly demanded that the advocates of con- 
tinued probation should cite the texts which stated that men 
might repent and be saved in the intermediate state ; he wished 
to publish them in his columns. With what demonstrations of 
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triumph did he glory over his opponents' confessed defeat when 
the texts were not forthcoming ! 

Commonly such discussions as I have described take it 
for granted that the New Testament can be made to cover 
all questions of the sort, and that what cannot be proved by 
a citation of texts has no standing-ground. But when one 
really takes up the standpoint of the New Testament writers 
and considers them in a historic instead of a theoretic manner, 
how evident it is that their expressions cannot by any pos- 
sibility be made to yield answers to our problems of escha- 
logical speculation ! When one man proves that, since the resur- 
rection and judgment are events which are to occur at the end of 
the world, there must be a state between death and judgment of 
relative incompleteness and, perhaps, of possible improvement 
and recovery, it is quite in order for another to remind him that 
for the men who wrote our New Testament the end was near at 
hand. They were looking for Christ's coming, the resurrection 
and judgment, within their own lifetime ; therefore the question 
of the state of the dead in the interval could not have had any 
such significance for them as for us. But even if it had, what 
reason is there to suppose that they could have answered our 
queries ? How should they have learned the mysteries of a 
world which they had never visited ? The common assumption 
that the apostles and other teachers in the first age must have 
understood all the mysteries of the future is absolutely base- 
less. It is utterly improbable in itself and without any warrant 
in their writings. They expressed the content of Christian hope 
in varying forms and, on most topics, with much reserve. With 
even greater reserve had Jesus himself spoken of the nature and 
conditions of the future life. True, the apostolic church did 
magnify one point : Christ was coming soon ; but in this it was 
mistaken. I believe it had misunderstood Jesus on the subject; 
in any case, its idea of the coming of the kingdom was the 
Jewish apocalyptic one, and was not realized. 

As I have intimated, Christ's view of the future age covered 
three main points : ( 1 ) the certain triumph of his kingdom 
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(his "coming"); (2) the victory of life over death ("resurrec- 
tion"); and (3) the principle of judgment — that every life shall 
reap its just fruitage of reward or punishment in the world to 
come. More than these three great and sufficient truths cannot 
be legitimately deduced from Jesus' words concerning the future. 
What the teachers of the early church (including the New Testa- 
ment writers) have added to these is the product of their own 
inferences and reflections cast, for the most part, into the molds 
of Jewish eschatological beliefs. 



